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THE USE OF TESTS IN IMPROVING 
INSTRUCTION 



WILLIAM S. GRAY 
The University of Chicago 



The technique of improving instruction through the use of 
tests has been worked out more or less successfully in a number 
of progressive school systems. Many of the methods which 
have been employed have been worked out with sufficient 
definiteness to have general value. It is proposed in this 
article to describe the procedure which has been adopted by the 
Elementary School of the University of Chicago in improving 
its instruction through the use of tests. 

In January, 191 8, a series of investigations was organized 
including reading, arithmetic and handwriting. Reading 
received first consideration, inasmuch as this is by far the most 
important subject in the elementary-school curriculum. Before 
the investigations could be planned in detail it was necessary 
to define clearly the specific problems which should be attacked 
The elementary school was fortunate in having the results of 
previous tests available for use in determining the lines along 
which investigation was desirable. The comment should be 
made at this point that a school should keep on file the results 
of each investigation which it undertakes. They are of value 
not only in determining the problems for immediate solution; 
they also point the way clearly to problems for future investi- 
gation. Furthermore, studies which had been pursued by 
various teachers of the elementary school had made them 
critical of certain phases of the reading situation, and their 
consideration of the matter suggested a number of important 
problems. On these grounds the following problems were 
selected for investigation. 
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1. What phases of reading instruction should receive 
emphasis in each grade in order to improve the reading accom- 
plishments of the pupils of the Elementary School? The 
selection of this problem grew out of a recognition of the fact 
that economy of time and effort in education depends in large 
measure on the fulfillment of the following conditions: (a) that 
there be concentration of attention on those phases of instruc- 
tion which are most important; (^) that each phase of instruction 
be emphasized at that stage in the development of the child 
when such instruction is most appropriate; and (c) that the 
subject-matter and methods of instruction be selected on the 
basis of well-defined and highly desirable outcomes. 

Although the problem of emphasis in the various grades 
had been canvassed less than two years ago, it was selected 
again for consideration. It constantly appears, as investiga- 
tion continues along a given line and as methods of teaching 
improve, that instruction which was appropriate for a given 
grade one year may not be the most appropriate type one, two 
or three years later. A progressive school must therefore 
continually scrutinize its instruction to determine the major 
points of emphasis for the immediate future. Standardization 
is not static when properly conceived. 

2. What are the specific needs of each pupil ? The evidence 
which has been secured in investigations of reading makes it 
clear that reading is a very complex accomplishment and that 
a number of specific abilities are involved, such as ability to 
associate the printed word with its pronunciation or with its 
meaning, ability to recognize large units of the page at a single 
fixation of the eye, and ability to select the essential ideas of a 
passage from the mass of details. Previous tests had shown 
that, although pupils may properly be classified in the third 
grade in view of their general reading accomplishment, never- 
theless many of them are inferior in one or more of the specific 
phases of reading ability. Inasmuch as one of the important 
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purposes of the study was to determine the specific needs of 
pupils, it was necessary to organize the investigation in such a 
way that accurate detailed information could be secured 
concerning the reading accomplishments of each child. 

3. What changes in the classification of pupils are desirable? 
This problem arose from a consideration of the following 
important facts. Previous investigations had shown that 
the pupils of each class vary widely in their accomplish- 
ment along given lines. Successive tests given to the same 
class had shown that pupils advance in a subject at different 
rates of progress. Expert teachers have repeatedly declared 
that maximum results are secured through group instruction 
when the pupils approximate the same general level of 
accomplishment. 

The second step in the organization of the investigation 
included the selection of appropriate tests. A careful consider- 
ation of this point was necessary, inasmuch as numerous 
reading tests are available which measure reading from 
widely different points of view. 

Jones' Vocabulary Test measures ability to pronounce 
isolated words at sight. 

The Practical Oral Reading Test which was organized by 
E. D. Price, of Enid, Oklahoma, measures the rate and accuracy 
of oral reading. 

Thorndike's Visual Vocabulary Test measures ability to 
recognize the meaning of isolated words well enough to classify 
them. For illustration, the child is asked to underline all 
the words of a list which name a flower, an animal, etc. 

Brown's Silent Reading Test measures rate of reading and 
ability to reproduce what has been read. In determining 
comprehension scores both the quantity and the quality of the 
reproduction are considered. 

Starch's Silent Reading Test measures rate of reading and 
ability to remember and reproduce what is read. 
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The Kansas Silent Reading Test measures ability to follow 
directions, to answer specific questions in regard to the subject 
matter read, to solve certain types of problems, etc. 

Other tests might be included in the list. The foregoing 
discussion reveals the fact, however, that great care must be 
observed in selecting tests, if specific types of information 
are desired. 

After the problem had been carefully considered, it was 
decided to use the following tests in this investigation: The 
Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs, The Courtis Silent 
Reading Test, No. 2, and the Thorndike Scale Alpha i. These 
tests were selected because they measure reading ability from 
widely diflFerent points of view, and because they secure detailed 
information concerning the accomplishment of the child along 
numerous lines. 

The oral reading records include the follwing facts: the 
extent to which the mechanics of reading have been mastered; 
the rate of oral reading; the number and types of errors made 
while reading, such as gross mispronunciations, minor mispro- 
nunciations, omissions, substitutions, insertions and repetitions; 
and the influence of increasing difficulty on rate and accuracy 
of oral reading. 

The Courtis test measures the rate of silent reading, the 
number of questions which pupils can interpret in five minutes, 
and the accuracy of their interpretations. Inasmuch as the 
test measures ability to understand sentences and paragraphs 
of a simple character, it enables a teacher to determine whether 
or not the pupil has formed habits which are fundamental in 
intelligent silent reading. 

The Thorndike Test consists of a series of paragraphs of 
increasing difficulty from the standpoint of comprehension. 
By means of this test it is possible to determine whether or 
not pupils have developed a large amount of independence 
and power in attacking increasingly difficult problems in 
comprehension. 
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Although the three tests which have just been described 
do not measure all phases of reading ability, nevertheless they 
are sufficiently inclusive to enable a teacher to determine 
whether or not any of the more significant phases of instruction 
in reading have been neglected. Furthermore, the tests secure 
so much detailed information concerning the pupils that their 
combined results furnish an excellent basis for diagnosing 
the specific needs of each pupil. 

The tests were given in most classrooms by graduate 
students in education. In several rooms, however, they were 
given by the teachers. Hence the study which is here described is 
as practicable in a public elementary school as in a school which 
has a great deal of student assistance. Before the tests were 
given, sheets of directions were prepared and the students and 
teachers were carefully trained through demonstration and 
instruction. The tests were given at assigned periods without 
interrupting to any great extent the regular routine of school 
work. As soon as the tests had been completed they were 
scored and the results summarized according to the standardized 
directions which accompany each test. The results were then 
summarized and discussed at one of the regular meetings of the 
elementary school faculty. The discussion which follows 
outlines the essential conclusions to which the data point. 

The average scores for each grade in the various reading 
tests are presented in the diagrams which follow. Diagram I 
compares the oral reading scores for the first six grades of the 
University Elementary School with the standard scores which 
have been derived through the wide use of the test. The 
standard scores are represented by the solid oblique line and 
the scores for the Elementary School by the broken oblique 
line. The diagram shows that pupils of the University 
Elementary School above the second grade rank relatively high 
in oral reading. By the end of the fourth grade they reach a 
level of accomplishment which is not usually attained until 
two years later. 
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Diagram II compares the rates of silent reading of the 
pupils of the University Elementary School with the standard 
rates as determined by Courtis. The scores are expressed in 
terms of the number of words read per minute. It is unneces- 
sary to say that these results were highly gratifying to the 
teachers of the Elementary School. The diagram reveals two 
facts which will be discussed in more detail later: in the first 
place, the maximum rate was approximated by the end of the 
sixth grade; in the second place, the pupils of the third grade 
rank relatively low in rate of reading. 

Diagram III compares the number of questions answered 
in five minutes by the pupils of the Elementary School with the 
standard number as determined by Courtis. The diagram 
shows that there is very close correspondence between the two 
records. In view of the fact that the rate of reading of the 
University Elementary School pupils was found to be distinctly 
above the standard rate, as shown in Diagram II, one might 
question the efficiency of the instruction in comprehension 
since the record of the Elementary School pupils drops almost 
to the average in Diagram III. Two explanations are possible. 
In the first place, the pupils were not held for the content in the 
rate test. As a result, they were at liberty to proceed as 
rapidly as their habits of reading would permit them, mastering 
only those points which were of interest or which seemed essen- 
tial. In the comprehension test, on the other hand, the pupils 
read consciously for details. It is possible that they had 
developed at least two sets of reading attitudes and habits, and 
were able to adapt their rates of reading to the requirements of 
the immediate reading situation. In the second place, it is 
possible that the pupils of the Elementary School read with 
more care and with a greater degree of accuracy, thus reducing 
their rate of reading. 

Diagram IV compares the Index of Comprehension of the 
University Elementary School with the Standard Index as 
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determined by Courtis. This Index is a measure of the accuracy 
with which the questions are answered. A score of 100 signifies 
a perfect record. The diagram shows that the Index of Com- 
prehension rises to a very high level in the third grade and that 
this satisfactory record is maintained throughout the grades. 
The fact that the pupils in the 3B grade read so accurately 
means that practically all of the pupils in that grade have 
formed the habit of associating meaning with simple passages. 
It is of the greatest importance that pupils form this habit as 
early in the grades as possible. Until habits of intelligent 
reading have been established on a simple level, it is impossible 
to make satisfactory progress in more difficult selections where 
more analysis and reflection are necessary. 

The results of the Thorndike Test revealed the fact that 
ability to understand what was read, as measured by this test, 
improved rapidly throughout the grades. Inasmuch, however, as 
a thorough mastery of the content of one's reading is the most 
important outcome of instruction, the problem of improving 
a reader's accomplishment along this line offers unlimited 
opportunity for constructive effort on the part of teachers. 

The gross scores of the reading study indicate relatively 
satisfactory conditions in all phases of reading instruction. 
Had the investigation stopped at this point, the teachers 
might have been justified in assuming an attitude of compla- 
cency in regard to reading problems. Such an attitude, however, 
would have been contrary to the spirit of the measure- 
ment movement. Testing can hardly be justified unless it results 
in the improvement of instruction. The gross scores merely 
indicate the presence of strong or weak work. Their signifi- 
cance must be studied in detail to reveal lines along which 
progress can be made. 

In harmony with the point of view just expressed, the gross 
results of the tests were presented in graphical and tabular 
form at a meeting of the elementary school faculty for further 
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consideration, analysis and interpretation. In this connection 
new problems were discovered and discussed. Conclusions 
were reached concerning the phases of reading instruction 
which should receive more emphasis in each grade. Possible 
standards of accomplishment along various lines were discussed. 
Needed reorganizations- in reading classes were considered. 
In order to illustrate the type of constructive analysis which 
should accompany the presentation of the results of an investi- 
gation, the interpretation of the results of the present study 
will be presented in detail for several grades. 

The results of the oral reading test revealed rapid progress 
in the second and third grades. When the individual scores 
were scrutinized carefully it was discovered that pupils who 
received scores of 40, 45, 50 and 55 or better in the 2B, 2A, 3B 
and 3A grades respectively were doing highly satisfactory 
work in all phases of reading and were capable of doing a large 
amount of independent study. On the other hand, those 
pupils who scored low in oral reading in the second and third 
grades also scored low in rate and comprehension in silent 
reading. Further examination of the scores revealed the fact 
that those pupils who advanced as far as the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades without mastering the fundamentals of oral 
reading were unable to make effective progress in silent reading. 
This a;nalysis led to the conclusion that many habits and 
associations which are fundamental in oral reading are also 
prerequisite to rapid progress in silent reading. Furthermore, 
the consideration of these facts led to the conclusion that the 
fundamentals of reading should be mastered thoroughly in the 
second and third grades, so that time and energy could be 
directed later to the more important phases of reading. 

An examination of the results of the test suggested the 
advisability of adopting scores of 40, 45, 50 and 55 as standards 
of accomplishment for all pupils of 2B, aA, 3B and 3 A grades 
respectively. It was recommended that the pupils who scored 
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below these standards be given additional instruction until they 
attain the desired level. Several methods of providing for 
these pupils were suggested. The pupils of two or three classes 
might be regrouped on the basis of accomplishment and instruc- 
tion given for a number of days, which would meet the needs 
of each group. The pupils of each room who needed help 
might be sent in small groups to a special teacher. The regular 
classroom teacher might instruct her class as a whole for 
two days of each week. During the remaining three days 
the pupils might be divided into two sections — those who 
needed special help and those who could carry on reading 
independently. The latter group might be given special silent 
reading assignments which would enable the teacher to devote 
her time and energy to the smaller number of pupils who 
needed special help. Through the use of one or more of these 
plans of reorganization, both the strong and the weak pupils 
would pursue appropriate types of reading. 

An additional suggestion emphasized by the investigation 
related to the advisabiHty of adopting two types of oral reading 
instruction for pupils of the second and third grades. On the 
one hand, the tests showed that a number of pupils read halt- 
ingly and mispronounced many simple words with which they 
were more or less familiar. Many progressive schools which 
have ranked high according to the oral reading test followed 
the plan of reading many easy selections in these grades to 
secure fluency and accuracy. Much reading of simple material 
facilitates the estabhshment of those fundamental habits and 
associations on which rapid progress depends. On the other 
hand, many pupils showed the need of more intensive study 
of reading selections in order to develop power in attacking 
problems of increasing difficulty in pronunciation, meaning, etc. 
It was therefore recommended that two types of reading exer- 
cises be conducted each day. The first exercise should consist 
of the intensive study of graded selections, and the second 
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should consist of the reading of many relatively simple selec- 
tions. The comment should be made at this point that the 
plan suggested above follows closely the organization of instruc- 
tion in reading which had been adopted by the teachers of the 
elementary school, as a result of their experience in teaching 
reading. The investigation, therefore, served to emphasize 
the desirability of a plan already in use. 

The silent reading tests showed the need of more silent 
reading in the second and third grades. Diagram II revealed 
the fact that the average rate of the pupils of the third grade 
was relatively low. On the other hand, an analysis of the 
individual records showed that many pupils had already reached 
the point where they were able to carry on silent reading 
independently and effectively. Such pupils ranked very high 
in oral reading. Previous experiments have pointed out the 
fact that, when pupils reach this point in their development, 
they have usually acquired more ability in the pronunciation 
of words than in the interpretation of meanings. These facts 
led to the conclusion that more provision should be made for 
silent reading both in and out of school in order that the pupils 
might early establish effective habits of silent reading, and in 
order that they might acquire a broad field of reading experience 
which would serve as centers of interpretation in their later 
reading. It was therefore recommended that as rapidly as the 
pupils attained the required standard in oral reading, they be 
assigned more frequently to silent reading exercises in which 
interesting material is read about some topic to be discussed 
later in class. 

The foregoing plans which refer to the good readers in the 
second and third grades were supplemented by plans for the 
less efficient readers. An analysis of the records of the pupils 
who read slowly showed that they also ranked low in oral 
reading. It was in harmony with natural expectation that this 
should be true, inasmuch as the fundamental habits and asso- 
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ciations on which oral reading depends are likewise essential 
in silent reading. Three methods of procedure were recom- 
mended for meeting the needs of pupils of this type. The first 
method provided special help in the fundamentals of oral 
reading to develop power and independence in sight reading. 
The second method provided much oral reading of simple 
selections to establish the fundamental habits and associations 
on which fluent reading depends. The third method provided 
frequent silent reading exercises of very simple selections in 
order to develop speed and facility in dealing with familiar 
associations. 

The comprehension tests showed that most of the pupils 
were developing rapidly in their ability to understand what they 
read. The Courtis Test indicated that the pupils of the third 
grade understood the meaning of simple selections very well 
indeed. Above the 3B grade only a small number of pupils 
received relatively low comprehension scores. A study of the 
scores for the Thorndike test showed that with but few 
exceptions the pupils who were unable to understand simple 
selections were also unable to master more difficult problems 
in comprehension. These facts led to the establishment of a 
second set of standards for the third grade. It was recom- 
mended that tests be given frequently to determine whether or 
not pupils had developed the habit of associating meaning to 
the sentences which they read. If habits of intelligent reading 
are not developed early, there is danger that habits of thought- 
less reading may become permanently established. The 
seriousness of this problem was recently illustrated in the case 
of a fifth grade boy. The teacher was endeavoring to direct 
his attention to the content of what he was reading. Suddenly 
the boy interrupted her by saying, "Do you mean that when I 
read I must think what it says rather than say the words?" 
The weakness illustrated in the case of this boy should have 
been detected early in his school career. The present investi- 
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gation emphasized the necessity of giving constant attention 
to the content of what is read, of taking definite steps to 
discover the pupils who have not formed the basic attitude on 
which intelligent reading depends, and of providing special 
exercises which will require pupils who read carelessly to 
concentrate attention on the meaning of the passages which 
they read. By the end of the third grade all pupils should 
score approximately loo by the Courtis test. 

The importance of standard scores has been emphasized in 
many recent discussions of tests. As a result teachers are 
frequently complacent if a test shows that their pupils are equal 
or superior to the average. The foregoing discussion empha- 
sizes the fact that standard scores are not always the most 
appropriate scores for a given school. They may be used to 
advantage in making interesting comparisons. Each school 
must define its standards from year to year on the basis of 
present accomplishments and needs. Although a school may 
rank very high in a test, the results should be scrutinized care- 
fully and methods of instruction should be studied in detail to 
determine points at which superior results are possible and 
desirable, and ways in which economy of time and effort in 
instruction can be secured. Scores which are distinctly below 
the standard may be appropriate for a given school, if instruc- 
tion is given under adverse conditions. The teachers of such 
schools should not be complacent in regard to their accomplish- 
ments until these handicaps have been removed as far as 
possible and until instruction has been improved to a higher 
level of efficiency. Detailed studies of the results of tests 
frequently suggest plans for securing the desired improvement. 

An analysis of the records for the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades revealed a number of important facts. In the first 
place, the average oral reading scores were distinctly satis- 
factory, as shown in Diagram I. The practice which the 
Elementary School has followed for a number of years of having 
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no formal daily oral reading exercises in the grades above the 
third was fully justified. Two special types of problems 
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presented themselves, however. The first was the problem 
presented by pupils who for one reason or another had never 
developed a thorough mastery of the fundamental habits and 
associations which are involved in fluent oral reading. An 
analysis of their records showed that a number of students 
were in need of special exercises which would develop inde- 
pendence in the pronunciation of words. The needs of certain 
students were of such a character that they could readily be 
grouped with second and third grade pupils for appropriate 
instruction. The second problem related to the pronunciation 
of unfamiliar polysyllabic words. During the oral reading test 
it became evident that many pupils had not developed definite 
methods of attacking polysyllabic words and had not learned 
the rules of syllabication and accent. It was therefore recom- 
mended that systematic word study be introduced to develop 
power in the analysis of long unfamiliar words, both for 
meaning and for pronunciation. 

The tests for rate of silent reading gave evidence of satis- 
factory progress, as shown in Diagram 11. Two facts, however, 
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were pointed out in this connection, which are important. In 
the first place, numerous recent investigations have shown 
clearly that habits relating to rate of reading become more or 
less definitely established by the time pupils reach the seventh 
grade. It is therefore highly important that special attention 
be given to problems of rate, in order that each class may 
approximate its maximum accomplishment, and in order that 
each pupil may make as rapid progress as possible. In the 
second place, it was pointed out that methods of developing 
rapid readers had never been fully worked out, and that careful 
studies were necessary on the part of each teacher, if the most 
effective methods of instruction were to be adopted. There- 
fore problems relating to rate of reading were taken up for 
further study and investigation. 

As revealed in Diagram IV, the pupils of the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades read simple sentences with a high degree of 
accuracy. The most important problem, therefore, in improv- 
ing comprehension, relates to the understanding of increasingly 
difficult material. An analysis of the individual records 
obtained through the use of the Thorndike test revealed the 
need of increased emphasis on the mastery of the content. 
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This phase of reading presents the most important problem for 
the grades under consideration. In this connection the factors 
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involved in the comprehension of a passage were dicussed. 
The following are given as illustrations of the issues which 
were considered. 

a) In the first place, a wide background of reading expe- 
rience is a prerequisite of first importance. If this is well organ- 
ized it furnishes centers of interpretation during later reading 
exercises. Of two pupils, that one will understand a passage 
better who has had experiences which are closely related to those 
to which the passage refers. Hence, one of the essential 
prerequisites of effective instruction in the intermediate grades 
is an abundance of interesting, well-selected material which 
will widen the pupil's field of experience. 

l/) In the second place, reading should be directed toward 
the solution of definite problems which have been selected 
by the pupils, or which have been suggested by the teacher. 
Each exercise should be followed by a test to determine how 
well the pupils understood what was read. In this connection 
the teacher should be constantly on the alert to detect weak- 
nesses in the reading habits of the pupils. 

c) The types of exercises assigned should be as varied as 
the demands which are made of the reader in connection with his 
reading both in and out of school. The average individual 
is called upon to utilize reading ability in a variety of ways. 
The following are illustrations : 

1. To read for the purpose of giving a coherent repro- 
duction. 

2. To determine the central ideas of a selection. 

3. To select the principal points and supporting details. 

4. To find facts or information which will aid in the 
solution of a problem or in answering questions. 

5. To gain a clear comprehension of the essential conditions 
of a problem. 

6. To discover new problems in regard to a topic under 
consideration. 
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7. To analyze the argument of a selection into its essential 
parts. 

8. To determine the validity of statements. 

These different ends aimed at in reading, as well as others 
of a similar nature, should be made the subjects of special study. 
Reading exercises should be organized which will develop the 
pupils' ability to use reading advantageously in any of these 
ways whenever occasion demands. 

The discussion thus far emphasizes the fact that the greatest 
value to be secured through the use of tests comes from a thor- 
oughgoing analysis of the significance of the quantitative results. 
Major points of emphasis must be determined for each grade. 
These must be presented to the entire teaching staflF, in order 
that each teacher may concentrate on the most significant 
problems in her grade, and in order that she may see the relation 
of her own problems to those of the school as a whole. The 
relationships existing between good and poor results in different 
phases of the subject must be determined through careful 
scrutiny of the records. The results of previous studies must 
be considered in making accurate interpretations of the present 
investigation. The supervisor must hold himself largely 
responsible for assembling the scientific material which relates 
to the problems under consideration and for their presentation 
and interpretation to the teaching staff. Methods of organ- 
izing classes to meet specific needs must be worked out. Pro- 
vision must be made for an abundance of reading material of 
appropriate types. Methods of instruction must be outlined, 
which will aid in securing the desired results. Mere knowledge 
of the results of tests will not improve instruction. It is the 
constructive program which grows out of a careful study of the 
results of tests which paves the way toward progress. 

Following the general discussion of the results of the tests, 
the problem of improving instruction in each classroom was 
taken up. For this purpose diagnostic charts were prepared 
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for each grade similar to the one represented in Diagram V. 
The diagram gives the relative standing of thirteen pupils in 
seven phases of reading ability. The vertical divisions of the 
diagram refer from left to right to oral reading achievement, 
rate of oral reading, number of errors per paragraph, rate of 
silent reading, number of questions interpreted in five minutes, 
accuracy of interpretation, and ability to interpret material 
of increasing difficulty. The broken vertical line in the middle 
of each section represents the average score of the grade for the 
given phase of reading. Distance to the left of the vertical 
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line in each section represents inferior accomplishment, and 
distance to the right represents superior results. The records 
of the thirteen pupils who are indicated by numbers on the left 
zigzag back and forth across the line representing the average. 
The diagram reveals at a glance the striking characteristics of 
a number of pupils. Number 3 is evidently weak in all phases 
of reading. Number 20 is evidently very capable. Number 7 
is somewhat deficient in oral reading but ranks high in silent 
reading. Number i6, on the other hand, is much stronger in 
oral reading than in silent reading. By means of a chart of 
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this type it is possible for a teacher to determine the individual 
needs of pupils and to group them together for appropriate 
types of instruction. When the charts were given to some of 
the teachers, questions arose immediately in regard to the 
validity of the scores in certain cases. Inasmuch as variations 
occur from day to day in the accomplishments of a pupil, no 
exception was taken to the teacher's judgment. In every 
instance of this type, however, the teachers were encouraged to 
test doubtful cases themselves, in order to determine the real 
status of such pupils. This was done in many cases with most 
interesting and enlightening results. The comment should be 
made at this point that supervisors should take every oppor- 
tunity to encourage teachers to make tests themselves and to 
incorporate their use into the regular work of the classroom. In 
some of the lower grades the pupils were tested a number of 
times. Their progress was watched closely, and individual 
needs were given special attention. It is through continuous 
analytical scrutiny of the work of a class by the teacher that a 
keen insight and true perspective of the problems of instruction 
can be secured. 

Improvement in progress depends ultimately on the 
constructive efforts of the teacher. In order to illustrate the type 
of work which should be pursued by each teacher after tests 
have been given and the major points of emphasis selected, the 
report of Miss Kirkbride of the 4A grade in the University 
Elementary School is quoted here in some detail. 

"In the 4A grade, 25 children were tested in oral reading 
and 2.1 in silent reading. When the results were compared, 
it was found that the pupils divided themselves into three 
groups — ten above the class average, twelve between the class 
average and the standard score, and three below the standard 
score. These results indicate that the problems of this class 
are not the usual ones for fourth grade classes, inasmuch as all 
but three have attained the accomplishment usually expected 
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of children of this grade. The chief difference between the first 
and second groups was one of rate, neither group having 
mechanical difficulties. In the oral test, the errors were 
largely of minor degree. For these two groups the problem 
is largely one of providing varied reading exercises to cultivate 
rapid and efficient habits of silent reading. 

"The three cases below standard are individual problems 
which cannot be met in ordinary class exercises. Each of 
these pupils has been studied separately, but the results in only 
two cases can be reported in detail at this time. Pupil W 
scored lowest in the oral test, securing a score of 40, which is a 
low score when compared with the class average of 60. His 
difficulties were largely with pronunciation, and he seemed to 
have little ability in attacking new words. He read each word 
separately and hence failed to group effectively. In the Courtis 
and Thorndike tests he again ranked lowest in the class, 
although his index of comprehension was relatively high. 

"Following this preliminary study of his needs, the pupil 
was given a number of oral reading exercises. In this connec- 
tion he seemed to have some power of phonetic analysis, but 
he was unable to apply this ability to words of two or more 
syllables. When he had once determined the pronunciation 
of words, he remembered them well and recalled them readily 
when seen in context. Following a careful drill on the mechan- 
ical elements of a lesson, he read quite fluently and intelligently. 
After three weeks of special help, the pupil was tested again, 
with the result that his score was raised five points. His rate 
was considerably increased on the easy paragraphs and the 
errors changed from gross mispronunciation to minor errors 
of accent and pronunciation. Before a third test occurred, the 
pupil was given special help on the points of difficulty. In 
this test the score was raised i6j^ points above the score for 
the first test. These various tests revealed the fact that 
Pupil W needed special help in the mastery of the content as 
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well as in mechanical difficulties. Owing to the slow rate at 
which progress was made, considerable time will be required to 
secure the desired improvement. 

"The second special case, Pupil H, was diagnosed as 
follows: An extremely inaccurate oral reader, and a rapid, 
thoughtful silent reader, but somewhat inaccurate concerning 
specific details. In his class work he ranks first in grasp of 
content, although he is often hasty in conclusions. After 
three weeks of special drill directed toward rapid and accurate 
recognition of words and word groups, he was tested again. 
His score was eleven points higher than in the previous test. 
He was much more accurate in the easier paragraphs, and his 
errors changed from gross errors to minor errors in nearly all 
cases. Before a third test was given the pupil received help on 
the difficult passages of the test. The score for the third test 
was the same as for the second test. The only evident change 
was an increased rate of reading the simpler paragraphs. The 
tests revealed the fact that Pupil H is in need of exercises which 
will develop care and accuracy in his reading." 

According to Miss Kirkbride's report, Pupil W and Pupil 
H scored equally low in the oral reading test. The detailed 
study of their specific needs showed that Pupil W required aid 
in securing the content and in addition training in the 
mechanics of reading, and that Pupil H needed exercises 
which would develop care and accuracy in reading. We have 
here striking evidence of the fact that pupils who secure 
comparable scores in a test may require entirely different 
types of instruction. Teachers can determine the exact nature 
of the pupil's difficulty only through a careful detailed study of 
the reading habits of the pupil. Teachers should make 
provision in their daily and and weekly programs for careful, 
detailed studies of individual cases. 

The investigations which have been reported during the 
course of this discussion illustrate only a few of the many uses 
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which may be made of tests in improving instruction. The 
major points which have been emphasized may be summarized 
in the following terms: 

1. The fundamental purpose of all testing and classroom 
investigation is the improvement of instruction. It is recog- 
nized that progressive supervisors and teachers devote an 
immense amount of time and energy to this problem. Too 
frequently, however, the methods employed are crude and 
inaccurate. There is need for the introduction of methods of 
procedure which are objective, impersonal and analytical, and 
which secure a body of scientific data on which to base judg- 
ments concerning remedial measures. Because standard tests 
represent materials which have been prepared to secure specific 
types of information, their frequent use can be recommended, 
provided they are followed by steps which look toward the 
improvement of instruction. 

2. The intelligent use of tests supplies information 
concerning all phases of instruction from the broader issues 
involved in the course of study to the detailed difficulties 
encountered by individual pupils. The foregoing discussion 
has illustrated the following specific use of tests: The selection 
of the major points for emphasis in each grade in given sub- 
jects, the determination of individual needs, the methods of 
studying individual pupils to determine appropriate remedial 
measures, the determination of the relative difficulty of 
diflFerent phases of a subject in order that emphasis might be 
placed in instruction where emphasis is most needed, and the 
reclassification of pupils on the basis of instructional needs. 
This list includes but a very limited number of the uses which 
have already been made of tests in improving teaching. 

3. Throughout the discussion the value of the use of tests 
by each teacher has been emphasized. It is generally 
recognized that tests reveal most to those who give them. 
Therefore, their use will be most productive when individual 
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teachers scrutinize their work carefully, record facts accurately, 
and reconstruct their methods on the basis of the facts secured. 
In the typical classroom many significant facts pass unnoticed 
because the teacher's time and energy must be directed to 
details of class routine. Tests have been organized to secure 
given types of information economically and effectively under 
uniform conditions. The teacher who uses tests frequently 
secures a keener insight into and a truer perspective of the 
problems which confront her than is otherwise possible. 

4. The function of the supervisor in this connection consists 
in serving as a progressive stimulating leader. Definite 
standards of accomplishment must be established. Teachers 
must be instructed in regard to the major points of emphasis 
for the school as a whole and for specific grades. Results of 
tests must be thoroughly discussed, so that accurate interpre- 
tations of their significance are made. The supervisor must 
hold himself responsible for assembling the scientific material 
which relates to the problems under consideration, and for 
their presentation and interpretation to the teaching staflF. 
Provision should be made for the frequent discussion of studies 
which have been made by teachers within the system. Every 
possible opportunity should be utilized to stimulate interest 
on the part of teachers in making detailed studies of their 
problems. 

5. The most significant results which come from the intelli- 
gent use of tests are the new interest in teaching which is 
stimulated, and the spirit of investigation which is developed. 
The teacher who scrutinizes her work carefully and records 
accurately becomes more open-minded, more interested in 
adequate proofs, and less willing to follow the line of least 
resistance by accepting blindly all things on authority. 



